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INTRODUCTION 

Colombia  stands  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  South  America  and  is  the 
only  country  on  that  continent  having  a  coastline  extending  along  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.    Its  land  borders  five  countries --Panama,    Vene- 
zuela,   Brazil,    Peru,    and  Ecuador. 

The  area  of  Colombia  is  roughly  the  size  of  the  10  Southeastern  States. 
It  is  also  about  the  same  size  as  the  combined  six  European  countries  com- 
prising the  Common  Market  (Belgium,  Lxixembourg,  the  Netherlands,    France, 
Italy,    and  West  Germany). 

Colombia  is  a  fascinating  country  of  contrasts.    From  an  economic  stand- 
point,   only  the  western  half  of  the  nation  has  made  any  significant  develop- 
ment; the  eastern  half--the  plains  and  the  Amazon  jungle--is  very  sparsely 
inhabited  and  practically  unused.    Of  the  western  half,    part  is  hot,    humid 
rain-forest,  other  parts  are  desert-like,  and  a  still  greater  area  has  a  tem- 
perate climate  with  enough  rainfall  for  a  wide  variety  of  crops.     Topography 
is  of  controlling  importance  in  the  west.    Three  great  mountain  ranges  fan  out 
above  the  Ecuadoran  border  and  cover  much  of  the  western  zone;  the  princi- 
pal valleys  tend  to  be  quite  narrow. 

The  fertile  land  in  the  valley  floors  is  held  in  fairly  large  tracts,    and  the 
rural  population  density  is  quite  low  compared  to  that  of  the  steeper  lajid  on 
the  mountainsides,    where  small  owners  and  squatters  have  their  little 
"fincas". 

Colombia  is  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its  Spanish,   which  reportedly 
rivals  that  of  Spain;  and  culturally,    Bogota,   which  is  frequently  referred  t'^ 
as  the  Athens  of  South  America,    stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  some  of  the 
native  Indian  areas  where  very  primitive  standards  of  living  still  prevail. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  of  recent  years,    Colombia  still  is  predominajitly 
an  agricultural  nation.    Even  so,    during  the  past  half  century  there  has  been 
built  a  cotton  textile  industry  that  can  hold  its  head  high  in  any  company,    and 
the  Medellm  industrialist  and  his  fellow  Antioquian  businessmen  possess  an 
eye  for  business  and  a  degree  of  aggressiveness  that  resemble  the  best  that 
is  to  be  found  throughout  the  world  of  business. 
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\THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  OF  COLOMBIA  X 

Cotton  Division        -^ 


By  Horace  G.  [Porter 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Colombia  looked  forward  for  years  to  the  time  when  raw  cotton  production  would  ex- 
pand sufficiently  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  its  textile  industry.  This  objective  has  at  last 
been  achieved,    amd  with  it  have  come  new  problems  and  new  opportunities. 

Colombia  has  been  in  the  cotton  business  to  one  extent  or  another  for  many  decades. 
In  fact,    it  was  a  cotton  producer  and  exporter  in  colonial  times.    Its  textile  industry  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  this  century.    Currently,    its  industry,   which  had  a  capacity  of 
about  230,  000  bales  of  cotton  in  I960  and  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  262,  000  bales  by 
the  end  of  1961,    is  highly  regarded. 

Although  for  several  decades,    one  of  Colombia's  important  objectives  has  been  the 
expansion  of  domestic  cotton  production  to  the  point  of  satisfying  its  own  raw  cotton  re- 
quirements,   both  production  and  mill  consumption  expajided.    Thus,    for  some  years  it 
was  necessary  to  import  from  70,  000  to  100,  000  bales  of  cotton  per  year,   with  the  United 
States  the  leading  supplier  in  many  of  these  years. 

The  constancy  of  raw  cotton  imports  throughout  this  period  has  tended  to  conceal  the 
great  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Colombian  cotton  industry.    There  have  been, 
marked  shifts  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  producing  zones.    Entirely  new 
ones  have  been  developed.    The  Cotton  Development  Institute  (Institute  de  Fomento 
Algodonero,    hereinafter  referred  to  as   "IFA")  has  grown  in  usefulness  to  the  Colombian 
cotton  industry  as  it  has  strengthened  and  expanded  its  technical  and  advisory  services 
and  worked  with  farmers  on  fertility  and  insect  control  programs.    In  recent  years,    the 
Cotton  Growers'  Federation  (Federacidn  Nacional  de  Algodoneros)  has  increased  in  im- 
portance and  has  taken  over  some  of  the  operations  formerly  performed  by  IFA, 

The  textile  industry,    though  by  no  means  the  largest,    is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  efficient  in  Latin  America.    Through  time,    it  has  supplied  a  greater  and  greater 
proportion  of  Colombia's  domestic  textile  needs;  until  recently  there  w^ere  no  textile  im- 
ports of  significance.   Also,    a  sizable  export  business  in  cotton  textiles  has  been  devel- 
oped,   mostly  with  neighboring  covintries. 

Colombia's  cotton  is  produced  from  U.S.   varieties.    The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  on 
fairly  large  farms,    and  is  produced  under  conditions  of    substantial  mechanization  of 
preharvest  operations.    Between  9,000  and  10,000  farnners  raise  some  cotton  but,    in 
1958-59,    about  450  farmers,    each  of  whom  produced  more  thaji  50  hectares  of  cotton 
(about  124  acres),    accounted  for  61  percent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country.    This 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  producers  who  had  5  hectares  (about  12  acres)  or  less.    This 
latter  group  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  all  farmers  growing  cotton,    but  they 
accounted  for  only  8  percent  of  the  total  crop. 

IFA  has  contributed  outstanding  leadership  and  technical  services,    cind  to  it  is  due 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  cotton  has  made  in  Colombia.    However,    in  spite  of 
this  leadership,    domestic  production  failed  to  overtake  the  rising  level  of  cotton  consump- 
tion as  long  as  it  was  more  advantageous  for  mills  to  import  cotton  than  to  buy  domestic 
cotton.    The  abandonment  of  the  exchange  rate  of  2.  5  pesos  to  the  dollar  in  1957  caused 
the  peso  price  of  imported  cotton  to  become  so  much  more  expensive  thcin  formerly  that 
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during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  stabilization  program  Colombia  was  able  to  raise  its 
domestic  price  of  cotton  very  substantiadly  and  still  have  cotton  for  the  mill  industry  as 
cheap  as,    or  cheaper  than,    imported  cotton  would  have  been. 

The  incentive  of  this  higher  price,    of  the  active  encouragement  from  all  quarters, 
and  of  the  know-how  gained  by  farmers  from  their  own  experience  and  from  the  various 
technicians  of  IFA,    plus,    of  course,    generally  favorable  weather,    all  combined  to  more 
than  double  cotton  production  between  1957  and  I960.    This  placed  Colombia  on  an  export 
basis  in  raw  cotton. 

Being  confronted  with  this  new  situation,    representing  as  it  did  the  fulfillment  of  a 
long-held  goal,    Colombia  took  steps  to  enlarge  its  textile  industry  and  to  discourage 
further  expansion  of  cotton  acreage.    Thus  far,    however,    it  has  held  to  its  policy  of  sup- 
porting a  level  of  prices  that  is  now^  considerably  above  the  world  level.    The  first  ex- 
ports w^ere  subsidized  partly  by  producer  payments  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  profits 
made  on  goods  obtained  in  exchange  for  cotton  or  obtained  w^ith  the  proceeds  from  sales 
of  cotton.    The  heavy  price  markup  of  these  goods  was  made  possible  by  their  artificial 
scarcity,   which  in  turn  was  the  result  of  the  low  absolute  level  of  normal  commerciaJ 
imports  and  their  high  real  cost  during  the  current  shortage  in  foreign  exchange. 

During  Colombia's  current  financial  crisis  and  austerity  progrann,    such  a  procedure 
is  understandable.    It  remains  to  be  seen,    however,   whether,    after  the  present  balance- 
of-payment  crisis  subsides,    Colombia  will  permamently  maintain  its  present  protectionist 
trade  policy  ajid  continue  to  employ  high  price  supports  amd  special  transactions  to  get  rid 
of  surplus  cotton  production,    or  whether  it  will  return  to  its  former  liberal  trading  policy 
as  rapidly  as  general  financial  well-being  permits. 

COTTON  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

Colombia's  Cotton  Developinent  Institute  (IFA)  has  had  a  major  role  in  the  country's 
cotton  economy.    It  was  established  in  1948  to  serve  as  the  quasi- governmental  agency 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  ail  cotton  development  programs  in  Colombia.    This  or- 
gajaization  replaced  the  National  Cotton  Board,  which  had  existed  since  1938.    The  Board's 
function  had  first  been  to  advise  the  government  on  cotton  expansion  prograjns  and  to 
issue  licenses  for  raw  cotton  imports.    In  1941,    the  Board  arranged  for  the  government 
to  establish  minimum  prices  to  producers,    and  innport  quotas  were  established  at  a  level 
that  assured  that  aJl  domestic  cotton  would  be  utilized  locally.    In  1943,    the  Board  ar- 
ranged for  previous  regulations  to  be  modified  and  for  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy 
to  develop  standards,    to  class  all  cotton,    to  determine  varieties  to  be  planted  in  each 
area,    ajid  to  distribute  all  planting  seed.    With  the  establishment  of  IFA,    these  various 
functions  were  transferred  to  it. 

In  1959,    IFA  received  as  its  budget  some  40  million  pesos.    Toward  this  budget, 
farmers  pay  ZO  centavos  per  arroba  (27.  5  pounds)  of  cottonseed  produced  and  12  centavos 
per  kilogrcim  of  ginned  cotton  produced.    Textile  mills  pay  3  centavos  per  kilogram  of 
cotton  used,    and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  pays  the  remaining  portion. 

The  main  office  of  IFA  is  located  in  Bogota'.    Here  and  in  the  field,    IFA  has  had  a 
staff  of  as  many  as  465  people,    including  agronomists,    engineers,    and  chemists.   In  addi- 
tion,   it  has  branch  offices  at  all  gin  points.    The  board  of  directors  of  IFA  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,    manufacturers,    producers,    and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Institute.   A  Technical  Department,    in  BogotcC,    includes  a  fiber  and  an  oil- 
seed laboratory.   In  the  field  organization  are  experimental  farms  as  well  as  technicians, 
who  provide  extension  information,    do  grading,    and,   until  I960  when  these  functions  were 
turned  over  to  the  Cotton  Growers'  Federation,    handled  the  distribution  of  seed,    fertiliz- 
ers,   and  insecticides.    Credit  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  used  in  farm  production  was 
extended  by  IFA  to  farmers  who  agreed  to  accept  the  advisory  service  provided  by  IFA's 
technicians.   IFA  also  has  provided  considerable  leadership  in  the  expansion  of  cotton 
production  into  new  areas  ajid  has  made  soil  surveys  and  other  studies  that  provide  a 
scientific  basis  for  such  promotion  schemes. 
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NATIONAL  COTTON  GROWERS'  FEDERATION 

Another  organization  that  is  important  in  the  Colombian  cotton  economy  is  the  Cotton 
Growers'  Federation  (Federacic^n  Nacional  de  Algodoneros).    This  nongovernment  organi- 
zation was  officially  formed  in  1953  but  has  grown  rapidly  in  importance  in  the  past  few 
years  following  its  successful  effort  to  achieve  higher  guaranteed  prices  for  cotton  grow- 
ers. All  cotton  growers  are  members;  their  dues  are  10  centavos  per  arroba(27.5  pounds) 
of  the  seed  cotton  they  take  to  the  gin.    Until  recently,    the  primary  purpose  of  the  Federa- 
tion was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  growers,    especially  in  relation  to  prices.    This 
was  evidenced  by  the  influence  brought  to  bear  to  greatly  increase  the  level  of  cotton 
prices  after  the  adoption  of  a  realistic  foreign  exchajige  rate  increased  the  peso  cost  of 
imported  cotton.   It  was  again  evidenced  when  the  Federation  took  the  lead  in  developing 
the  system  under  which  farmers  helped  bear  part  of  the  financial  loss  in  exporting 
Colombian  cotton  at  world  prices. 

In  mid- 1960,    the  Federation  took  over  from  IFA  the  function  of  selling  to  cotton 
producers  the  insecticides,    fertilizers,    and  other  agricultural  chemicals  needed  in  cotton 
production.    The  Federation  also  started  to  sell  machinery  repair  parts  to  farmers  at 
cost,    and  it  became  active  in  recruiting  and  transporting  cotton  pickers  to  areas  where 
needed. 

In  October  I960,    the  Federation  held  a  meeting  in  Bogota^  that  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences  on  the  Colombian  cotton  situation.    The  meeting  resulted  in  an  apparent 
decline  in  responsibilities  of  IFA  as  the  major  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  Colombian 
cotton  industry,    and  its  replacement  by  the  Federation.  According  to  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  meeting,    IFA's  activities  will  be  confined,    henceforth,    to  the  importajit 
fields  of  research  and  technical  services,   with  all  comnnercial  activities  of  the  cotton 
growing  industry,    including  the  export  of  cotton,    turned  over  to  the  Federation, 

COTTON  PRODUCTION 

Colombia's  role  as  a  cotton  producer  apparently  dates  far  back  into  colonial  times. 
Nevertheless,    until  early  in  this  century,    production  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
very  large,    and  all  cotton  that  entered  commercial  trade  channels  was  exported.    The 
first  mills  date  from  before  World  War  I,    ajid  by  the  latter  part  of  the  1920's--if  not 
earlier--the  mill  requirements  exceeded  domestic  production,    and  the  country  became 
a  net  importer  of  cotton. 

Numerous  measures  have  been  talcen  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  cotton  production, 
but  for  some  35  years  the  textile  industry  grew  apace  with  cotton  production  and,    since 
the  early  part  of  World  War  II,    it  has  been  necessary  in  most  years  to  import  from 
70,  000  to  100,  000  bales  of  cotton.    The  year  1959  was  the  first  in  many  decades  in  which 
domestic  production  exceeded  mill  consiomption. 

Major  Producing  Areas 

Although  the  greater  part  of  Colombia  and  all  of  its  cotton  producing  areas  lie  north 
of  the  Equator,  the  cotton  areas  fall  into  two  distinct  production  zones  as  far  as  dates  of 
planting  ajid  harvesting  are  concerned. 

The  Northern  Zone  includes  the  Departments  of  Antioquia,  Atlantico,   Bolivar, 
Boyaca,    Cordoba,    Guajira,    Magdalena,    and  Santander.   It  also  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  areas:  the  coastal  area  aind  the  Santander  area,    the  latter  consisting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  that  name  ajid  adjacent  areas  of  neighboring  Departments.    In  all  of  the  Northern 
Zone,   where  an  average  of  32  percent  of  the  acreage  was  grown  from  1955  through  1959, 
cotton  is  normally  planted  in  August  aund  harvested  from  Jamuary  through  March. 
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The  Central  Zone  is  composed  of  the  Departments  of  Caldas,  Cauca,  Cundincimarca, 
Huila,  Tolima,  and  Valle  del  Cauca.  In  these  areas,  cotton  is  planted  in  March  and  April 
and  picked  from  June  through  September. 

In  the  Central  Zone,    cotton  production  in  the  upper  Magdalena  Valley  appears  to  have 
started  in  1934.    From  a  modest  beginning  in  that  year,    it  has  expanded  greatly.    This 
Magdalena  Valley  area  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  Tolima,    extending  principally 
from  Honda  to  Guajno.    The  zone  also  includes  areas  along  the  Magdalena  River  in  Caldas 
and  Cundinamarca  Departments.    The  stretches  of  this  valley  in  which  cotton  is  grown 
have  an  elevation  of  about  1,  000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Cauca  Valley  lies  to  the  west  of,    but  generally  parallel  to,    the  Magdalena  Valley, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  massive  Central  Cordillera,   which  has  an  average 
height  of  12,  000  feet  ajid  a  majcimum  elevation  of  18,  865  feet.    The  valley  floor  in  the 
areas  where  cotton  is  now  produced  is  in  the  vicinity  of  3,  000  to  3,  500  feet  in  elevation, 
or  substantially  higher  than  the  upper  Magdalena  VaJLley.    Despite  repeated  attempts  to 
establish  cotton  production  in  Valle  del  Cauca  Department,    it  was  not  until  about  1935 
that  cotton  production  started  there  on  a  more  or  less  continuous  basis. 

Colombia  has   several  other  areas  in  which  cotton  production  either  has  expanded 
rapidly  in  recent  years  or  which  are  viewed  by  IFA  as  very  good  prospects  for  early  de- 
velopment.   The  one  in  which  p  roduction  has  already  made  especially  rapid  progress  is 
around  Codazzi  in  Magdalena  Department.    This  area  is  within  the  Cesar  River  drainage 
basin  and  consists  of  some   l68,  000  acres  of  potential  farmland  that  is  believed  to  be  well 
suited  to  cotton  production.   A  considerable  amount  of  this  land  is,    of  course,    already  in 
cultivation. 

Another  area  that  IFA  believes  to  be  well  suited  for  cotton  production  is  around 
Algarrobo.    This  area  of  some  77,  000  acres  is  within  the  Ariguani  River  basin,    and  it  is 
believed  that  the  tributaries  of  this  river  lace  through  the  entire  Algarrobo  area  suffi- 
ciently to  make  irrigated  agriculture  feasible  for  large  acreages  should  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental irrigation  be  found  to  exist.    This  is  advanced  by  some  observers  in  Colombia 
as  an  advantage  of  this  area  over  the  Codazzi  area.    Furthermore,    Colombia  is  now  com- 
pleting construction  of  a  railroad  from  Santa  Marta  through  the  Algarrobo  area  and  on  to 
the   south.    This  extension  should  facilitate  both  the   shipment  into  the  area  of  items  used 
in  farm  production  and  the  outward  movement  of  locally  produced  farm  products.    Cotton 
production  may  also  be  affected  by  other  development  projects,    but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  far,    or  how  rapidly,    development  will  occur.    One  of  these  areas  lies  along  the  Sinif 
River  in  Cc^rdoba  Department  where  drainage  and  flood  control  measures  are  involved. 

Trends  in  Acreage,    Yield,    and  Production 

Acreage.  --Prior  to  1950,    the  most  complete  data  on  various  aspects  of  cotton  acre- 
age,   yield,    and  production  of  cotton  by  Colombian  Departments  were  for  the  crop  year 
1937-38.   At  that  time,    out  of  a  total  acreage  in  Colombia  of  106,  900  acres,    the  Depart- 
ments comprising  the  Northern  producing  Zone  accounted  for  100,  300  acres,    or  94  per- 
cent.   Of  this  amount,    88,500  acres,    or  83  percent,   were  in  the  coastal  area,    and  11,800 
acres  were  included  in  the  Santander  area. 

Complete  year-to-year  data  by  Departments  are  not  readily  available  for  all  subse- 
quent years,    but  it  is  possible  to  follow  acreage  cind  production  in  both  the  coastal  and 
Santander  areas  of  the  Northern  producing  Zone  axid  in  the  Central  producing  Zone  by 
years  from  1950  to  date  as  shown  in  table  1. 

The  acreage  in  the  coastal  portion  of  the  Northern  Zone  has  fluctuated  widely  in 
recent  years.    For  example,    in  1950  it  was  about  one-third  less  than  in  1937-38,    or  only 
56,  800  acres.   Acreage  has  since  ranged  from  as  low  as  47,  900  acres  in  1957  to  as  high 
as   158,400  acres  in  I960. 
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TABLE  1. — Cotton:  Acreage  in  Colombia  by  producing  zones  and  areas,  crop  year  1937-38, 

calendar  years  1950-60 


Year 


Total 


Northern  Zone 


Total 


Area 


Coastal 


Santander 


Central 
Zone 


1937-38. 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

l.,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

106.9 

100.3 

88.5 

11.8 

6.6 

103.4 

65.4 

56.8 

8.6 

38.0 

98.1 

69.9 

65.5 

4.4 

28.2 

136.3 

80.8 

75.6 

5.2 

55.5 

165.8 

93.6 

87.7 

5.9 

72.2 

203.3 

88.5 

84.7 

3.8 

114.8 

207.7 

97.6 

94.4 

3.2 

110.1 

169.5 

54.2 

51.8 

2.4 

115.3 

155.7 

49.7 

47.9 

1.8 

106.0 

277.0 

58.4 

56.5 

1.9 

218.6 

349.4 

105.9 

99.5 

6.4 

243.5 

162.6 

158.4 

4.2 

Compiled  from  official  records. 


In  the  Santander  area  of  the  Northern  Zone,  greater  absolute  and  relative  weakness 
has  been  evident,  with  acreage  declining  from  11,800  acres  in  1937-38  to  8,600  in  1950 
and  to  a  low  of  1,  800  acres  in  1957.  In  both  1959  and  I960,  this  area  had  a  substantially 
larger  acreage  of  cotton. 

In  1937-38,    the  Central  producing  Zone  had  only  6,  600  acres  of  cotton;  of  this  quan- 
tity,   about  60  percent  was  in  Tolima  Department  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  in  Valle 
del  Cauca  Department.    By  1950,    acreage  in  the  Centred  Zone  had  increased  to  38,  000 
acres,    aaid  by  1954,    it  had  surpassed  the  acreage  in  the  Northern  Zone  and  stood  at 
114,800  acres.    Acreage  held  generally  stable  at  about  this  level  for  the  following  3  years, 
after  which  it  increased  to  nearly  219,  000  acres  in  1958  ajid  to  243,  000  acres  in  1959. 

Even  with  this  vast  expansion  of  acreage  in  the  Central  Zone,    Tolima  accounted  for 
about  one-half  of  the  zone's  acreage  and  about  three-eighths  of  all  the  acreage  of  cotton 
in  Colombia  in  1959.    Other  Departments  in  the  Central  Zone,    in  order  of  their  cotton 
acreage  in  1959,    are  Valle  del  Cauca,    Cundinamarca,    Huila,    and  Caldas. 

Yield.  --Colombia  has  shown  a  naarked  upward  trend  in  yields  during  recent  years. 
This  has  been  evident  in  all  major  cotton  producing  zones.    In  1959,    the  latest  year  for 
which  data  are  available,    yields  averaged  351  po\inds  per  acre  for  the  country  as  a  \vhole. 

In  the  important  Central  Zone,    the  average  yield  was  366  pounds  per  acre.    Yields  in 
this  zone  have  regularly  averaged  higher  than  those  in  the  coastal  area  of  the  Northern 
Zone.    In  I960,    yields  in  this  coastal  area  averaged  347  pounds  per  acre.    This  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  in  which  yield  records  in  the  coastal  area  have  been  broken,    and 
they  compare  with  an  unweighted  1950-54  average  of  154  pounds.    From  1950  to  I960, 
yields  in  the  Santander  area  fluctuated  between  106  and  226  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre. 
This  latter  figure,   which  was  the  highest  in  majiy  years,   was  achieved  in  1959. 


TABLE  2. --Cotton:  Yield  per  acre  in  Colombia  by  producing  zones  and  areas,  crop  year 

1937-38,  calendar  years  1950-60 


Year 


Total 


Northern  Zone 


Total 


Area 


Coastal 


Santander 


Central 
Zone 


1937-38. 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955,... 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


^ounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

132 

114 

101 

212 

404 

181 

142 

136 

186 

247 

146 

125 

124 

140 

196 

171 

135 

135 

141 

223 

227 

135 

136 

116 

346 

302 

234 

237 

168 

355 

262 

173 

174 

140 

341 

293 

177 

180 

106 

348 

291 

263 

267 

164 

305 

381 

311 

315 

190 

399 

351 

318 

324 

226 

366 

341 

347 

131 

Cotton  yields  in  Colombia  fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to  year.    These  fluctua- 
tions are  to  a  very  substantial  extent  attributable  to  chajigeable  rainfall.    In  fact,    during 
the  5  years   1951-55,    yields  showed  declines  of  13  and  19  percent,    respectively,    in  2  of 
the  5  years  and  increases  of  from  17  to  33  percent,    respectively,    in  the  other  years. 
During  the  past  few  years,    yields  have  held  much  steadier.    This  frequently  sizable  year- 
to-year  yield  change  contrasts  rather  sharply  with  the  U.S.    experience,   where  yield 
changes  of  from  15  to  19  percent  occurred  in  only  5  of  the  past  Z5  years,    and  yield 
changes  of  20  percent  or  more  occurred  in  only  3  years  during  this  period. 

Production.  --Although  cotton  has  been  grown  in  Colombia  for  centuries,    it  is  only 
since   1925  that  a  continuous  annual  series  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  has  been 
available.    In  that  year,    production  totaled  14,  000  bales,    and  through  1935  it  fluctuated 
within  an  annual  range  of  from  12,  000  to  14,  000  bales.    With  two  exceptions  when  produc- 
tion dropped  below  20,  000  bales,    it  ranged  from  20,  000  to  30,  000  bales  from  1936  through 
1948.    It  has   since  risen  sharply,    exceeding  75,  000  bales  in  all  years  commencing  with 
1953  and  exceeding  200,  000  bales  from  1958  to  date. 

In  1932,    the  first  year  for  which  detailed  data  on  Departmental  production  of  cotton 
were  available,    out  of  a  total  production  of  some   13,  000  bales,    Magdalena  led  with  a 
production  of  about  5,  500  bales,    and  Atlintico  was  a  close  second  with  5,  000  bales.    These 
were  follow^ed  by  Bolivar,    Santander,    and  BoyaccC,    each  with  between  500  and  1,  000  bales; 
Antioquia  with  less  than  200  bales;  and  negligible  quantities  in  Norte  de  Santander.    The 
only  Departments  in  the  Central  Zone  that  are  credited  with  cotton  production  in  1932  are 
Caldas,    Cauca,    and  Narifto,    each  of  which  accounted  for  less  than  10  bales. 

Data  on  Departmental  production  of  cotton  were  not  available  to  the  writer  for  1933, 
but  Tolima  reported  a  few  bales  of  cotton  in  1934;  nearly  650  bales  in  1935;  and  1,500 
bales  in  1936.    This  pretty  well  marks  the  opening  up  of  the  upper  Magdalena  Valley  pro- 
ducing area,   which  has  come  to  account  for  about  4  bales  out  of  each  7  produced  in  the 
entire  country. 
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TABLE  3. — Cotton:  Production  in  Colombia  by  producing  zones  and  areas,  crop  year  1937-38, 

calendar  years,  1950-60 


Year 


Total 


Northern  Zone 


Total 


Area 


Coastal 


Santander 


Central 
Zone 


1937-38. 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


,000  bales 

1.000  bales 

1.000  bales 

1.000  bales 

1,000  bales 

29.6 

24.0 

18.7 

5.3 

5.6 

38.9 

19.4 

16.1 

3.3 

19.5 

29.7 

18.2 

16.9 

1.3 

11.5 

48.5 

22.7 

21.2 

1.5 

25.8 

78.2 

26.2 

24.8 

1.4 

52.0 

128.1 

43.2 

41.8 

1.4 

84.9 

113.3 

35.2 

34.3 

.9 

78.1 

103.5 

20.0 

19.4 

.6 

83.5 

94.5 

27.2 

26.6 

.6 

67.3 

219.8 

37.8 

37.1 

.7 

182.0 

255.6 

70.2 

67.2 

3.0 

185.4 

115.5 

114.4 

1.1 

Compiled  from  official  records. 


Varieties 


In  the  official  statistics  on  Colombian  cotton,    differentiation  is  frequently  made  be- 
tween four  types  of  cotton.    The  "T"  type  is  by  far  the  most  important.   In  recent  years, 
this  type  has  consisted  of  Stoneville  2B,  Coker  100,    ajid  Deltapine  15.    This  latter  variety 
was  on  the  increase  and,    in  1958,    it  was  either  the  dominant  or  the  only  "T"  type  variety 
in  each  of  the  areas  where  "T"  type  cotton  was  produced  commercially.    In  1959,    Delta- 
pine  15  was  the  only  "T"  type  cotton  produced  commercially,    although  there  were  ex- 
perimental or  seed  multiplication  plantings  of  Deltapine  16,    Coker  124,    Stoneville  7,    and 
Stoneville  3202. 

The  Cauca  Valley  raised  some  "T"  type  cotton  in  1958,    but  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  production  in  this  vaJley  was  "V"  type,   which  is  described  as  being  longer  and  finer 
than  "T"  type  cotton.    Coker  Wilds,   which  dominated  the  "V"  type  for  a  few  years,   was 
substantially  superseded  by  Early  staple  in  1958.    In  1959,    the  actual  quantity  of  "V"  type 
Earlystaple  increased  considerably.    However,   there  was  such  a  spectacvilar  expajision  in 
the  production  of  "T"  type  Deltapine   15  that  this  variety  accounted  for  about  three-fourths 
of  all  cotton  produced  in  the  Cauca  Valley. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,    for  majiy  years,    the  perennial  tree-type  cotton  that 
grew  wild  in  the  coastal  area  dominated  the  cotton  picture  of  Colombia.    It  has  been  re- 
ported that,    as  late  as   1900,    nearly  one-half  of  the  Colombian  crop  was  harvested  from 
wild  cotton.    Its  importance  has  declined  through  time,    both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative 
to  total  production.    In  1958,    this  type  "L"  cotton,   known  as  "Native  Hybrid",    is  estimated 
to  have  accounted  for  about  7,  500  acres,    and  a  production  of  only  about  1,  000  bales.    This 
cotton  is  grown  near  the  coast  and  is  marketed  at  Barranquilla. 

The  fourth  type  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Department  of  Santander 
along  the  Suarez  River,   Also,    at  one  time  the  small  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  Antioquia. 
and  Boyac^  appeared  to  have  been  of  the  "S"  type.    This  cotton  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
Lengupa  and  can  be  described  as  an  old  Peruvian  rough  type  G.    barbadense  having  a 
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staple  length  of  less  than  1  inch.    It  is  characteristically  produced  by  farmers  in  small 
patches  that  are  devoted  to  mixed  cultures  with  corn  and  other  crops. 

IFA  has  several  experiment  stations  on  which  various  kinds  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions concerning  cotton  and  other  crops,    especially  oilseed  crops,    are  conducted.   How- 
ever,   relative  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  the  country,    Colombia  is  surpassed 
by  a  number  of  other  countries  in  the  attention  devoted  to  cotton  breeding  work.    This  is 
in  no  sense  intended  as  a  criticism  of  cotton  improvement  work  in  Colombia,    for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  production  and  the  greatest  success--from  both  the  farmer  and  the  mill 
standpoints- -have  come  from  the  use  of  U.S.   varieties.    IFA  scientists  have  various 
variety  trial  areas  and  regularly  introduce  and  test  the  latest  U.S.    varieties  and  strains 
to  guide  them  in  their  selection  of  varieties  for  which  commercial  quantities  of  planting 
seed  should  be  imported. 

The  U.S.   varieties,    comprising  types  "T"  and  "V",    accounted  for  nearly  93  and  6 
percent,    respectively,    of  production  in  1959,    and  most  of  the  cotton  improvement  work 
is  done  on  them.    Little  or  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  improve  the  type   "L,"  Native  Hybrid 
cotton,   which  accounts  for   1  percent  of  the  total  crop,    or  the  "S"  type  Lengup^  cotton, 
which  accounts  for  less  than  0.  5  percent  of  the  crop.    However,    in  the  area  where  type 
"S"  cotton  is  grown,    a  variety  known  as  Miraflores  exists  and  is  being  observed.   It  is 
described  as  having  a  staple  length  of  1-3/32  inches  and  longer--considerably  above  that 
of  the  commercial  Lengupa  cotton. 

According  to  IFA,    about  7  percent  of  the  cotton  produced  in  1958  had  a  staple  length 
of  1-1/8  inches  and  longer,    90  percent  has  a  staple  of  from  1-1/32  to  1-3/32  inches,    and 
1  percent  was  shorter  than  1  inch.    The  remaining  1  percent  of  the  cotton  was  not  allocated 
to  its  appropriate  group(s)  for  lack  of  more  adequate  information  on  its  staple  length. 

Scadt  of  Cotton  Operation 

A  wide  variation  exists  in  the  scale  of  individual  operation.    For  example,    average 
production  is  smallest  in  the  area  served  by  the  Socorro  Agency  of  IFA,   which  is  in 
Santander  Department.    In  1958,    this  area's  2,508  cotton  producers  had  an  average  pro- 
duction of  only  about  150  pounds  of  lint,    or  less  than  one-third  of  a  bale,    per  producer. 
At  the  opposite  extreme,    Codazzi's  80  producers  averaged  169  bales  in  1958.    There  are 
no  published  details  of  the  distribution  of  producers  by  acreage  in  cotton  for  the  Santander 
area,    but  since  there  was  a  total  acreage  of  only  1,  850  acres  of  cotton  in  the  entire  area, 
the  vast  majority  of  producers  obviously  had  very  small  acreages.    In  Codazzi  in  1959,    of 
the   126  farmers  whose  acreage  is  known  out  of  a  total  number  of  135  cotton  producers, 
10  producers  had  12  acres  or  less,    and  8  had  from  13  to  25  acres.    On  the  other  hand,  34 
had  from  126  to  247  acres,    and  44  farmers  had  over  247  acres  of  cotton.    These  78  farm- 
ers,  Avho  had  126  or  more  acres  of  cotton,    represented  62  percent  of  the  Codazzi  farmers 
whose  acreage  is  known,    and  they  accounted  for  90  percent  of  all  of  the  cotton  produced 
and  sold  through  the  Codazzi  Agency  of  IFA.    Furthermore,    it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Codazzi  is  a  new  farming  area  and  that  many  farmers  have  not  yet  had  time  to  open 
up  as  much  farmland  for  cultivation  to  cotton  and  other  crops  as  their  ownership  of  land 
would  permit  and  their  plans  visualize. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,    combining  the  1958  crop  in  the  Central  Zone  and  the 
1959  crop  in  the  Northern  Zone,    4  percent  of  the  producers  have  126  acres  or  more  in 
cotton  and  these  422  farmers  accounted  for  61  percent  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Colombia. 
The  6  percent  of  producers  who  produced  from  52  to  125  acres  accounted  for  19  percent 
of  the  total  crop.    Thus,    10  percent  of  all  Colombian  cotton  producers  accounted  for  80 
percent  of  total  production. 

Only  naeager  data  are  available  on  the  tenure  of  cotton  producers  i^n  Colombia.    No 
information  at  all  is  available  on  the  approximately  one -fifth  of  all  cotton  producers  who 
are  in  the  Sajitander  area.    Data  also  are  lacking  on  15  percent  of  the  producers  in  the 
coastal  area  of  the  Northern  Zone,    and  2  percent  of  farmers  in  the  Central  Zone.  However, 
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for  the  cotton  producers  -whose  tenure  is  known,    52  percent  of  those  in  the  coastal  area 
own  all  or  a  part  of  the  land  they  plant  to  cotton.    This  compares  with  44  percent  in  the 
Central  Zone.    Tenants  customarily  pay  a  cash  rent  of  some  agreed-to  number  of  pesos 
per  hectare  per  month  for  the  portion  of  the  year  they  have  the  use  of  the  land. 

Irrigation 

To  date,    cotton  irrigation  has  not  played  a  dominant  role  in  cotton  production  in 
Colombia.    However,    this  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  become  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
future.    In  many,    if  not  most,    of  the  producing  areas,    it  is  not  uncommon  for  water-- 
either  too  much  or  too  little- -to  be  a  limiting  factor  on  cotton  production.    In  addition, 
there  are  areas  where  moisture  problems  prevent  cotton  from  being  a  practical  crop.    In 
most  areas  where  cotton  is  noAV  grown,    there  is  enough  rainfall  for  a  good  crop  in  some 
years  and  at  least  a  fair  crop  in  nearly  all  years.    However,    supplemental  irrigation 
>vo\ild  be  a  means  of  raising  yields  and,    in  some  cases,    it  w^as  believed  by  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  area,    during  the  period  when  Colombia  was  still  a  deficit  producer,    that 
the  increase  in  yields  obtainable  by  irrigation  would  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
it  economically  feasible  under  the  kind  of  cost-price  relationships  that  prevailed  in  the 
late  1950's. 

Competition  With  Other  Crops 

In  parts  of  Colombia,    the  pattern  of  rainfall  is  such  that  there  is  one  long  wet  season 
and  one  dry  season.    In  such  cases,    it  is  difficult,    if  not  impossible,    to  grow^  two  crops  on 
the  same  land  in  the  saime  season.   Else^vhere,    rainfall,    or  the  availability  of  irrigation 
water,    enables  farmers  to  grow  two  crops  on  the  same  land  in  the  same  year.    In  some 
areas,    farmers  place  a  high  proportion  of  their  cultivated  land  in  their  cash  crop  during 
the   season  in  which  it  should  be  produced  for  best  results,    and  then  produce  food  and  feed 
crops  on  the  land  during  the  other  part  of  the  year.    Elsewhere,    an  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
duce cash  crops  in  both  seasons.   Excimples  of  this  would  be  the  efforts  in  recent  years 
to  raise  cotton  in  one  season  and  have  it  followed  by  sesame,    soybeans,    or  peanuts.    De- 
pending upon  price  relationships,    some  w^ell- watered  areas  shift  back  and  forth  from  rice 
to  cotton  and  vice  versa.    Generally  speaking,    however,    cotton  is  a  comparatively  strong 
competitor    for    land  where  conditions  favor  its  growth.    The  principal  crop  that  can  claim 
precedence  over  cotton  on  the  soils  of  the  valley  floor  is  sugar  in  areas  that  are  served 
by  sugar  mills. 

In  places  like  the  Codazzi  area,    the  land  devoted  to  cotton  is  mostly  former  timber- 
lajid  that  has  only  recently  been  cleared.   A  more  typical  situation  is  for  cotton  to  be 
introduced  into  farms  that  already  have  been  engaged  in  crop  production.    Elsewhere,  and 
especially  in  the  Cauca  Valley,    it  is  common  for  the  cotton  to  be  grown  by  tenants  on  land 
that  is  owned  in  large  tracts  and  devoted  by  the  owner  largely  to  cattle  operations.    Such 
owners,   while  uninterested  in  raising  cotton  themselves,    have  been  attracted  by  the  rental 
income  that  results  from  leasing  it  to  would-be  cotton  farmers. 

COTTON  PRICES 

Cotton  prices  in  Colombia  have  been  fixed  by  the  government  each  year  commencing 
with  1941  and,    for  a  number  of  years,    the  entire  cotton  crop  has  been  delivered  as  seed 
cotton  to  the  cotton  distributing  agency  DIAGONAL  for  ginning  and  delivery  to  the  mills 
in  keeping  with  a  system  of  allocations. 

IFA  has  operated  all  gins  and  handled  the  classification  of  all  cotton.   It  has  also  been 
responsible  for  determining  the  annual  shortfall  of  domestic  production  and  arranging  for 
enough  cotton  to  be  imported  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  textile  industry.    In  fulfilling  this 
responsibility,    IFA  has  always  followed  a  liberal  import  policy,    and  the  mills  were  gen- 
erally w^ell  supplied. 
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For  quite  a  period  prior  to  mid- 1957,    foreign  exchcuige  for  the  importation  of  cotton 
was  available  at  the  official  rate  of  2.  5  pesos  per  dollar,   which  was  substanticilly  lower 
than  the  free  market  rate.    The  net  effect  of  this  subsidized  exchange  rate  was  to  make  the 
peso  cost  of  imported  cotton  considerably  cheaper  than  domestic  cotton.    Under  such  cir- 
CTimstances,    the  mills  took  their  allocated  proportion  of  the  domestic  crop  because  they 
were  obliged  to  do  so,    and  they  also  supported  IFA  financially.   However,    their  financiail 
advantage  was  served  by  iraporting  cotton  at  the  favorable  exchange  rate,    and  they  devoted 
little  encouragement,   beyond  that  outlined  above,    to  promoting  expanded  domestic  raw 
cotton  production. 

In  mid-1957,    Colombia  abandoned  the  artificially  low  rate  of  exchange  in  favor  of  the 
more  realistic  rate  of  more  than  double  the  former  level.    This  change  of  government 
policy,    of  course,    had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  peso  cost  of  imported  cotton  and  raising 
the  cost  of  imported  items  used  in  cotton  production.    Suddenly,    the  cotton  mill  industry 
developed  a  keen  interest  in  seeing  domestic  raw  cotton  production  expanded.   Additional 
encouragement  cajne  from  other  groups  who  saw  in  increased  production  a  contribution 
toward  overcoming  Colombia's  critical  foreign  exchange  shortage.    It  was  in  this  environ- 
ment that  Colombia  decided  to  yield  to  pressures  and  raise  the  price  of  domestic  cotton 
to  a  level,   more  or  less,    in  keeping  with  the  peso  cost  of  imported  cotton. 

As  a  result  of  these  policy  chaxiges,    the  domestic  price  that  had  been  about  2.  50 
pesos  per  kilogram  for  type  "T",    grade  5,    cotton  from  1951  through  1956,   was  raised  to 
2.96  pesos  in  December  1956,    and  then  to  3.  92  pesos  a  year  later.    The  rate  w^as  changed 
to  4.  6l  pesos  per  kilogram  in  December  1958  and  has  been  in  effect  since  that  time.    This 
level,    thougTi  well  in  line  with  world  prices  in  mid- 1958,    has  been  well  above  the  lower 
level  world  prices  that  have  prevailed  more  recently.    Furthermore,    it  appears  to  be 
more  than  adequate  to  hold  production,    in  most  years,    in  excess  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption unless  there  are  abnormal  increases  in  production  costs  that  are  not  presently 
foreseen. 

"Without  a  doubt,    Colombia  has  the  governmental  machinery  to  support  the  price  to 
the  producers  at  an  artificially  high  price  and  have  the  mills  take  all  of  their  cotton  at  the 
higher  price.    The  mechanism  also  exists  for  the  farmers  to  finance  a  fund  to  offset  at 
least  some  of  the  loss  when  cotton  is  exported  for  less  than  it  cost  at  the  support  price. 

Colombia  has  also  found  a  way  to  finance  the  remaining  loss  on  its  export  cotton. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  case  or  two  by  meajis  of  what  are  essentially  barter  transactions. 
The  goods  accepted  are  articles  which  Colombia  does  not  itself  produce.   Also,    they  are 
articles  which  either  cannot  be  imported  through  normal  commercial  channels,    or,    if  im- 
ported,   would  be  very  expensive  relative  to  the  foreign  export  price  in  the  supplying  na- 
tion because  of  duty,    surcharges,    and  prior  deposit  requirements.    Such  goods,    if  accepted 
for  cotton,    can,    because  of  their  scarcity,    be  sold  at  sufficiently  high  prices  to  offset  any 
loss  occurring  on  the  cotton.    In  another  instance,    the  cotton  was  sold  for  whatever  it 
would  bring,    and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  import  items  of  merchandise  that  are  scarce 
on  the  Colombian  market.    The  importers  of  the  naerchaxidise  then  paid  an  additional  tax 
to  compensate  for  the  losses  on  the  exports. 

Such  techniques  will  work  when  imports  into  a  country  are  restricted  to  the  point  that 
has  existed  in  Colombia  during  the  past  few  years,    since  the  demand  for  imported  mer- 
chandise has  been  so  great  that  the  concern  is  more  that  of  obtaining,    say,   an  automobile, 
thaji  with  the  price  of  the  item  of  merchandise.    However,   when  the  foreign  exchange  crisis 
eases,   the  people  of  a  country  will,    undoubtedly,  expect  it  to  become  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  import  foreign  merchajidise.    They  will  then  be  more  concerned  by  efforts  to 
'charge  artificially  high  prices  for  imported  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
losses  occurring  on  subsidized  exports.    There  already  is  some  evidence  that  Colombia 
recognizes  the  problems  associated  with  such  a  technique.  It,  therefore,  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Colombia  uses  its  present  foreign  exchange  crisis  as  the  basis  for  institu- 
tionalizing this,  or  some  other  more  or  less  equally  restrictive,  method'of  deeding  with 
exportable  supplies  of  cotton,    or,    for  that  matter,    of  other  products  and,  as  a  consequence, 
finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  back  to  a  fairly  liberal  trade  policy  when  its  balance -of -payment 
situation  improves  sufficiently  to  nn.ake  such  a  liberalization  desirable. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  COTTON 


Imports 

With  the  development  of  its  own  textile  industry,    Colombia  soon  found  itself  a  deficit 
producer  of  raw  cotton.    Data  showing  regular  imports  are  available  as  far  back  as  1922. 
Prior  to  that  time,    U.S.    export  statistics  show  Americaun  cotton  shipped  to  Colombia  in 
8  of  the  years  during  the  period  1909-1921. 

TABLE  U. — Cotton:   Imports  into  Colombia,   by  coiintry  of  origin,   annual,    1922 -SQ-"- 


Year'^ 


Total 


United 
States 


Peru 


Brazil 


Paraguay 


Other 
countries 


1922. 
1923. 
192-4. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
193^. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940. 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1044. 
1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 

1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 


hales 

6 

272 

1,787 

2,770 

4,627 

6,838 

27 

2,066 


4 
5 
9 

10 
16 
11 
15 
20 
30 


864 

,119 
,959 
,810 
,998 
,078 
,702 
,156 
,093 
,996 


37,754 
81,059 
87,638 
78,835 
81,828 
69,076 
95,475 
71,808 
76,906 
91,271 


69 
64 
73 
36 
19 
46 
51 
76 
36 
1 


,000 
,051 
,074 
,200 
,763 
,090 
,159 
,909 
,206 
,998 


Bales 

155 
1,438 
2,618 
4,138 
6,197 

2,064 

861 

3,910 

5,796 

9,585 

10,966 

15,845 

11,344 

15,156 

20,039 

29,410 

26,489 

8,057 

3 

300 

18 

920 

1,993 

17,983 

66,138 

53,000 

55,991 

38,581 

7,000 

1,155 

28,269 

50,535 

69,531 

22,354 

0 


BaUi 


Bait 


Bales 


6,198 
24,439 
33,644 

5,742 
16,498 
21,488 
51,325 
36,685 
29,974 
17,637 

9,000 

4,094 

30,917 

25,500 

10,793 

17,637 

624 

6,666 

5,442 

1,998 


54 
1,501 

4,959 
45,239 
38,347 
52,334 
38,161 
21,921 
23,304 
29,520 
22,244 


2,291 


5,118 
6,494 
7,628 
12,195 
1,782 
2,411 
6,222 


Bales 

6 

117 

349 

152 

489 

641 

27 

2 

3 

209 

163 

225 

32 

233 

358 

0 

0 

85 

108 

3,324 

10,526 

13,965 

19,541 

13,454 

18,144 

1,199 

483 

7,496 

7,000 

1,675 

3,576 

3,700 

7,815 

184 

■^0 

712 

8,410 

0 


■"■  Apj>eaTs   to  include  some  cotton  waste  imported  from  certain  European  countries.  In  the 
cases  where  dashes  occur,  imports,  if  any,  are  included  in  "other  countries". 
^  1922-48  calendar  year,  1949-59  years  beginning  August  1. 

Compiled  from  official  records. 
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Before  World  War  II,    the  United  States  was  the  principaJ  supplier.    In  the  official 
import  statistics,    Peru  does  not  appear  as  a  supplier  until  1940.    However,    in  the  20 
years  for  which  records  are  available  since  its  appearamce  as  a  supplier,    Peru  was 
Colombia's  principal  source  of  cotton  in  1 1  years,    and  the  United  States  led  in  9  years. 
Therefore,    it  is  evident  that  for  the  entire  period  from  the  early  1920's  to  date,    the 
United  States  has  been  Colombia's  leading  supplier  of  raw  cotton  in  2  years  out  of  3,    and 
Peru  has  folloAved  as  the  leading  supplier  in  most  other  years.   A  number  of  other  coun- 
tries also  have  supplied  cotton  from  time  to  time.    Their  relative  importance  was  greatest 
during  the  decade  of  the   1940' s.    For  the  most  part,    these  other  important  suppliers  have 
also  been  Western  Hemisphere  countries,    especicdly  Brazil. 

As  is  evident  from  previous  sections,    Colombia's  cotton  imports  through  the  years 
have  been  the  result  of  the  country's  domestic  cotton  production  being  exceeded  by  do- 
mestic mill  requirements.    To  a  considerable  extent,    therefore,    Colombia  innported  qucil- 
ities  of  cotton  that  it  also  produced  in  substantial  volume,    though  not  in  large  enough 
volume  to  meet  total  needs.    However,    as  their  mill  industry  grew  and  became  more  di- 
versified,   it  needed  some  cotton  that  was  longer  tham  that  which  was  produced  domesti- 
cally.  All  this  cotton  was  imported  until  the  production  of  longer  staple  Upland  cotton  was 
started  several  years  ago  in  the  Cauca  Valley.    Currently,    the  Colombian  textile  industry 
utilizes  domestically  produced  cotton  almost  exclusively,    although  small  quantities  of 
long  staple  cotton  are  being  imported  for  such  specialty  uses  as  sewing  thread. 

Exports 

The  year  1959  was  the  first  in  several  decades  in  which  Colombia  had  ein  exportable 
surplus  of  cotton.    This  was  occasioned  by  an  increase  in  production  from  94,  500  bales 
in  1957  to  219,  800  bales  in  1958,    whereas  during  the  same  period,    mill  consumption  in- 
creased only  moderately,    from    170,  700  bales  to  185,  500  bales.    In  1959,    production 
reached  255,  600  bales,    and  consumption  increased  to  some  201,  300  bales. 

Recognizing  that  internal  Colombian  prices  as  fixed  by  the  government  were   some- 
what above  world  levels,    Colombian  producers  at  their  annual  meeting  in  November  1959 
voted  to  assess  themselves  at  the  rate  of  4  centavos  per  kilograxn  of  seed  cotton  produced 
in  the  Central  Zone  and  2  centavos  per  kilograLm  in  the  Northern  Zone.    These  assess- 
naents  were  withheld  when  settling  with  the  farmers  for  their  cotton,    ajid  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  available  to  offset  losses  in  exporting  cotton  at  world  prices. 

There  are  indications  that  this  program  of  "farmer-financed  export  subsidy"  was 
developed  with  the  belief  that  the  practical  alternative  to  such  a  program  was  a  lower 
fixed  price  for  their  entire  crop,    and  this  the  producers  wished  to  avoid  if  possible.    Up 
to  late  May  I960,    export  sales  totaling  about  30,  000  bales  of  cotton  and  yielding  about 
$3,  250,  000  in  foreign  exchange  had  been  announced. 

The  first  shipments  made  in  January  and  February  I960  were  in  exchange  for  jeeps 
and  other  manufactured  goods.    In  addition  to  these  exports,    an  agreement  with  West 
Germany  was  signed  in  March,    which  involved  the  exchange  of  an  estimated  20,  000  bales 
of  cotton  for  about  $2,  500,  000  worth  of  small  automobiles  that  were  to  be  used  as  taxis. 
It  is  believed  that  West  Germany  purchased  this  cotton  at  the  world  price,    which  was 
about  10  cents  per  pound  below  Colombia's  domestic  price.    This  difference  was,    to  some 
extent,    absorbed  by  the  producer's  export  subsidy,    but  it  was  largely  offset  by  the  charg- 
ing of  substantially  higher  prices  for  the  automobiles  thaji  were  actually  paid.    By  the  end 
of  I960,    exports  had  reached  117,  000  bales.    Most  of  the  cotton  went  to  West  Germany, 
Japan,    the  United  Kingdom,    and  Italy  with  smaller  quantities  divided  ajnong  a  number  of 
other  countries. 

HOW  COTTON  MOVES  IN  TRADE 

For  the  most  part,    the  cotton  produced  in  Colombia  is  grown  on  fairly  large  farms. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  many  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
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grown  by  farmers  who  have  anywhere  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  just  a  few  acres.    In 
this  latter  type  of  situation,    it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  farmer  would  sell  his  cotton 
in  the  seed  since  few,    if  any,    producers  would  have  enough  cotton  to  justify  having  their 
crop  custom  ginned  as  is  customarily  done  in  the  United  States.    The  scale  of  operation  in 
Colombia  is  sufficient  to  permit  use  of  the  U.  S.    system,    but  cotton  is  sold  in  the  seed  to 
DIAGONAL  following  which  it  is  ginned  by  IFA,    which  operates  all  of  the  gins  in  the 
country. 


Illustration  3a 

In  Colombia,  bale  markings 
give  the  gin,   serial  number, 
weight,  and  grade  as  well 
as  the  mill  to  which 
the  cotton  has  been  allotted. 


Farmers  have  little,    if  any,    storage  space  for  handling  large  amounts  of  seed  cotton. 
Consequently,    the  producer  delivers  his  cotton,to  one  of  the  gins  as  soon  after  picking  as 
is  practicable.    In  the  major  commercial  areas,    this  is  characteristically  done  by  truck 
or  by  tractor-pulled  wagon.   At  the  gin,    a  trained  IFA  grader  inspects  some  of  the  bags  of 
seed  cotton  and  initiates  the  gin  ticket  for  the  load  of  seed  cotton.    This  includes  identify- 
ing the  gin,    the  producer,    the  vehicle,    the  number  of  bags  of  cotton  claimed  to  be  on  the 
load,   the  type  of  cotton,    and  the  grade  in  which  the  seed  cotton  is  found  to  fall.    The 
classer  also  checks  any  of  the  applicable  boxes  that  are  provided  on  the  ticket  for  noting 
defects  that  are  found  to  exist  in  the  cotton. 

After  the  cotton  is  classed,    it  moves  onto  the  scales  where  it  is  weighed  and  assigned 
to  an  appropriate  warehouse  section  into  which  the  bags  are  vmloaded,    emptied,    and  re- 
turned to  the  farmer.    The  empty  vehicle  is  then  weighed  again  and  the  net  weight  of  the 
cotton  determined.    Payment  is  deferred  until  the  following  day,    at  which  time  the  farmer 
can  be  paid  for  the  amount  of  cotton  he  delivered  at  the  season's  price  for  the  particular 
type  and  grade  of  cotton.   In  cases  where  advances  have  been  made  to  the  farmer  in  the 
form  of  such  things  as  fertilizer  or  insecticides,    the  payment  to  the  farmer  is  reduced 
sufficiently  to  liquidate  the  debt.    The  cotton  is  ginned  on  the  basis  of  its  seed  cotton  grade, 
and  the  bales  nnove  on  to  the  mills  on  the  basis  of  the  same  grade  and  type. 

In  1958,    there  were   16  ginning  points  equally  divided  between  the  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral producing  Zones.    However,    only  Z  of  the  coastal  ginning  points  had  2  gins,   whereas 
in  the  Central  Zone,    3  of  the  8  ginning  points  had  2  gins,    ajid  2  points  had  3  gins.    Twenty- 
four  of  the  25  gins  had  4  stands  each,    and  the  remaining  gin,    located  in  the  low-producing 
area  of  Santander,    had  but  2  stands.    By  the  1959  season,    5  additional  gins  were  in  opera- 
tion.   Three  of  those  were  added  at  Buga  in  the  Cauca  Valley;  one  was  added  at  Codazzi 
and  one  at  Monteria.    Of  the  gins  that  were  added,    3  were  4- stand  gins,    one  had  3  stands, 
and  one  had  5  stands. 
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Above,   Colombian  cotton,   weighed  and  graded, 

ready  for  unloading  into  the  gin  stores  with 

other  cotton  of  the  same  grade.  Right,  load  of 

cotton  ready  to  leave  the  gin  for  the  mill. 


In  the  Central  Zone,    the  gins  operated  fronn  57  to  77  days  at  all  points  except  Buga, 
where  production  has  expanded  to  the  point  that  the  gin  worked  102  days  in  1958.    Also, 
the  harvest  period  tends  to  be  longer  in  this  area  than  elsewhere  in  Colombia,    The  gin  at 
Ceret^,    which  is  on  the  Sinu  River  in  C6rdoba  Department,    euid  the  gin  at  Codazzi,    in 
Magdalena  Department,   were  the  only  gins  in  the  Northern  Zone  that  worked  more  than 
55  days.    They  worked  64  and  68  days,    respectively. 

In  the  years  when  domestic  cotton  production  was  insufficient  to  meet  consumption 
requirements,    the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Development  joined  with  IFA  in  issuing 
annual  "Resolutions"  having  the  force  of  a  government  regulation  in  which  the  percentage 
of  the  domestic  cotton  crop  that  each  mill  was  obliged  to  acquire  w^as  set  forth.    The  ad- 
ministrative details  of  the  distribution,    which  were  handled  by  DIAGONAL,    went  so  far 
as  to  actually  allocate  the  particular  bales  of  cotton  that  went  to  each  mill  from  each  gin. 
This  distribution  organization  is  financed  by  the  textile  industry.    Cotton  normally  moves 
quite  promptly  from  the  gin  to  the  mills,    and  the  prices  in  effect  are  those  decreed  annu- 
ally for  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  produced  in  Colombia.    If  a  given  mill  receives 
cotton  of  a  quality  that  it  cannot  use,    it  is  free  to  work  out  an  exchange  with  some  other 
mill. 

As  a  result  of  Colombia' s- becoming  generally  self-sufficient  in  1959--and,    in  fact, 
having  an  exportable  supply--the  annual  Resolution  allocating  domestic  production  to  the 
mills  was  shifted  in  I960  from  the  previous  percentage  of  production  to  a  fixed  number  of 
kilograms.   Any  remaining  production,    not  needed  by  local  mills,    was  then  talcen  by 
DIAGONAL  and  held  for  export. 
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In  recent  years,    the  cotton  that  has  been  shipped  to  Colombia  has  been  inaported  upon 
the  recommendation  of  IFA  ajid  with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Development.    The 
actual  importing  is  handled  by  IFA,    which  deals  through  the  local  agents  for  shippers 
fronn  supplying  nations,    and  the  distribution  is  made  by  DIAGONAL,    so  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  insure  an  appropriate  level  and  quality  of  imports  to  supplement  local  production 
and  thereby  avoid  creating  a  disposal  problem  for  the  donnestic  production. 

THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  textile  industry  is  Colombia's  largest  and  most  important  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  cotton  textile  portion  is  by  far  the  most  importajit.   Although  the  first  cotton  mills 
were  established  before  World  War  I,    it  was  not  until  1934  that  cotton  consumption  first 
exceeded  25,  000  bales.    Mill  consumption  first  exceeded  50,  000  bales  in  1939,    100,  000 
bales  in  1942,    and  150,  000  bales  in  1955.    Consumption  totaled  201,  000  bales  in  1959  and 
216,  000  bales  in  I960. 

Official  data  are  not  available  on  the  exact  size  of  the  various  firms  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry,    but  indications  are  that  in  1958-59  there  were  about  420,  000  spindles 
and  8,  000  looms.   A  good  indication  of  relative  size  of  various  firms  can  be  had  by  com- 
paring the  allocations  of  cotton  to  the  various  mills.   According  to  these  data,    the  three 
largest  companies  (including  their  subsidiaries)  accounted  for  77  percent  of  the  total  in- 
dustry,   and  the  top  10  connpajiies  accounted  for  about  91  percent  of  the  industry.    The  re- 
maining 17  mills,    therefore,    accounted  for  only  about  9  percent  of  total  cotton  consump- 
tion.   Mills  are  located  in  10  cities  and  towns,    but  Medellm  is  by  far  the  leading  textile 
city,    accounting  for  79  percent  of  all  cotton  consumed. 

The  Colombian  textile  industry  has  grown  to  the  point  that  it  now  produces  a  fairly 
full  range  of  textiles  to  meet  not  only  most  of  Colombia's  own  needs,    but  also  a  sizable 
share  of  the  needs  of  some  neighboring  countries.    As  a  consequence  of  the  overall  growth 
and  increased  diversification  of  the  industry,    Colombia's  imports  of  cotton  textiles  have 
been  drastically  reduced  and  are  now  relatively  insignificant.    This  has  been  done  without 
serious  damage  to  the  adequacy  of  local  availabilities  of  desired  qualities  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles. 

One  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  capacity  of  the  Colombian  industry  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  country  has  been  the  substantial  size  of  the  three  largest  firms.   In 
many  countries,   where  all  mills  are  quite  smaJl,    it  is  not  feasible  for  individual  mills  to 
offer  a  very  wide  range  of  contructions,    colors,    and  patterns  because  of  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  producing  and  finishing  small  lots.    In  Colonnbia,    the  Big  Three  have  suffi- 
cient absolute  and  relative  size  so  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  a  substantial  variety 
of  textiles  without  incurring  disproportionately  high  costs. 

In  viewing  the  growth  of  the  cotton  textile  industry,    account  can  well  be  taJcen  of  the 
spectacular  expansion  during  the  period  when  manufacturers  could  buy  dollar  exchange 
with  which  to  purchase  new  machinery  at  a  very  favorable  exchange  rate.    Throughout  the 
period  from  1951  until  June  18,    1957,    foreign  exchange  for  such  purposes  could  be  pur- 
chased at  the  official  rate  of  2.5  pesos  per  dollar.    Through  1954,    this  rate  compared  with 
a  free  rate  of  from  3.  0  to  3.  5  pesos  per  dollar.    Starting  in  early  1955,    the  divergence  in 
rates  becctme  more  pronounced  and  by  the  time  of  the  currency  reform  in  mid- 1957,    the 
free  rate  had  risen  to  as  much  as  6.  9  pesos,    or  2-3/4  times  the  official  rate.    While  this 
gave  Colombian  manufacturers  an  unusual  advantage  compared  with  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  and  various  other  countries  when  it  came  to  importing  textile  machinery 
and  raw  materials,    it  is  also  true  that  such  inflationary  trends  and  the  various  individual 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  inflation  can  place  a  burden  upon  such  business  firms  as 
textile  manufacturers.    On  net  balance,    however,    it  would  appear  to  have  provided  Co- 
lombian textile  manufacturers  with  a  favorable  climate  in  which  to  expand  and  consider- 
able advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity. 
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Colombian  cotton  mill.  The  textile 
industry  is  the  country's  biggest 
manufacturing  industry,  and  cotton 
textiles   are    the    most    important. 


For  quite  an  interval  following  Colombia' s 
effort  to  stabilize  its  currency  and,    in  fact, 
its  entire  economy,    the  combination  of  the 
realistic  exchange  rate  of  about  7.  6  pesos 
per  dollar  and  the  prior  deposit  requirement 
raised  the  effective  peso  cost  of  new  machin- 
ery to  a  point  that  additional  investment  in 
new  machinery  was  discouraged.    Under  the 
prior  deposit  requirement  that  was  in  effect 
for  some  time,    a  company  wishing  to  import 
textile  machinery  was  required  to  deposit 
with  the  government  100  percent  of  the  peso 
equivalent  of  the  purchase  price.    This  de- 
posit was  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  purchase 
was  made,    and  it  was  not  refunded  until  60 
days  after  the  articles  had  cleared  through 
customs.    The  interest  equivalent  for  this 
prior  deposit,    together  with  the  import  duty 
of  35  centavos  per  kilograxn,    plus   10  percent 
ad  valorem,    reportedly  raised  the  effective 
cost  of  imported  textile  machinery  to  about 
10  pesos  per  dollar. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demetnd  for  Colombian 
textiles  was  such  as  to  keep  much  of  the  in- 
dustry on  a  three-shift  basis,    it  is  to  be  pre- 
•        sumed  that  the  industry  would  have  continued 
to   buy  new  machinery   during   late    1957, 
1958,    cuid  early  1959  had  it  not  been  for  the 
stabilization  measures.   As  it  was,    the  mills  decided  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  invest- 
ment climate,    and  consequently  they  shifted  their  attention  from  expansion  to  increasing 
operating  efficiency. 

In  1959,   it  became  apparent  that  Colombia's  cotton  production  would  exceed  207,  000 
bales,    the  recognized  capacity  of  its  cotton  textile  industry.   Since  it  was  believed  that 
export  market  outlets  were  more  favorable  for  Colombian  cotton  textiles  than  for  Co- 
lombian raw  cotton,    the  decision  was  made  to  facilitate  the  further  expansion  of  the  cotton 
textile  industry  to  a  capacity  of  about  230,  000  bales.    Consequently,    import  regvilations 
were  eased  and  credits  were' placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  this  additional  textile  machinery.    More  recently,    import  au- 
thorizations were  made  which  will  enable  mill  capacity  to  be  increased  to  a  level  of  about 
262,  000  bales  per  year. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT ,  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  COTTON 

The  emergence  of  Colombia  as  an  exporter  of  raw  cotton  has  confronted  the  country 
with  an  entirely  new  situation.    For  years,    considerable  official,    or  quasi-official,    en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  expanded  cotton  production.    The  object  of  such  encourage- 
ment was  to  help  the  country  to  more  nearly  meet  its  growing  requirements  for  raw 
cotton.    This  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  nation's  general  agricultural  policy  of  be- 
coming self-sufficient  in  those  agric\iltural  products  that  could  be  produced  in  Colombia. 
While  cotton  production  did  increase,    for  the  most  part  it  only  paralleled  the  rise  in  con- 
sumption and  there  w^as  little  net  change  in  the  level  of  import  requirements.    This  pattern 
prevailed  for  years.    Then,    in  the  short  span  of  only  3  years  from  the  time  of  the  officiad 
revaluation  of  the  peso  in  1957,    new  investment  in  the  textile  industry  was  substantially 
halted  and  domestic  cotton  production,    encouraged  by  price  supports  that  were  sharply 
higher  than  had  previously  prevailed,   more  than  doubled  from  1957  to  1958,   jumped  still 
higher  in  1959,  and  significantly  surpassed  the  level  of  domestic  cotton  consumption. 
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The  initial  consequence  of  these  divergent  trends  was  a  change  in  Colombia's  official 
policy  concerning  expansion  in  cotton  production.    The  Colombian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
announced  on  February  4,    I960,    that  Colombia  would  undertake  to  restrict  production  in 
i960  to  the  Scime  quantity  that  was  produced  in  1959.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  IFA 
placed  no  limitation  on  availability  of  planting  seed  but  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
extension  of  either  advisory  assistance  or  production  credit  to  producers  for  planting 
cotton  in  unsuitable  areas  or  to  present  producers  who  undertook  to  increase  their  acre- 
age.   Producers  who  limited  their  I960  crop  to  the  same  acreage  they  planted  in  1959 
were  assured  that  they  could  count  on  continued  assistance. 

Indications  are  that  production,    nevertheless,    expanded  in  I960.    What  is  more,    the 
ability  to  effectively  move  Colombian  cotton  into  world  trade  has  had  a  certain  distinct 
appeal.    This  satisfaction  appears  to  be  reflected  in  a  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  mid- i960  that  he  might  view    with   favor  the  expansion  of  cotton  production  to 
the  point  of  providing  an  exportable  supply  of  about  115,  000  bales  of  cotton  per  year.    The 
National  Federation  of  Cotton  Growers  has  set  its  sights  even  higher  and,    according  to  a 
report  in  late  I960,    the  Federation's  objective  was  to  increase  exports  of  raw  cotton  to 
approximately  the  level  of  domestic  consumption. 

Even  apart  from  such  expansionist  sentiment,    although  admittedly  related  to  it,    are 
a  number  of  forces  that  are  likely  to  contribute  to  further  gains  in  cotton  production  in 
Colombia.    The  continued  support  of  cotton  prices  in  I960,    at  the  same  level  that  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  last  year's  expanded  production,   must  be  considered  as  a  strong 
expansionist  pressure.    Also,    it  seems  highly  probable  that  many  producers  have  still  not 
achieved  the  acreage  that  they  are  prepared  to  handle  with  their  present  land  and  machin- 
ery.   This  would  appear  especially  important  in  the  newer  producing  areas  where  acreage 
has  been  increasing  so  rapidly. 

IFA  and  the  various  affected  ministries  of  government  are  still  pledged  to  help  ex- 
isting cotton  farmers  improve  their  production  on  their  present  acreage.    Proper  applica- 
tion of  insecticides  is  one  of  the  important  areas  that  has  received  attention.    In  1958, 
enough  insecticides  were  made  available  to  cotton  producers  for  an  average  of  just  over 
five  applications  for  the  entire  cotton  crop.    Taking  price  changes  into  account,    it  appears 
that  the  effective  quantity  of  cotton  insecticides  available  in  1958  was  slightly  more  than 
double  the  1957  quantity,    which  on  the  basis  of  rather  limited  data  appears  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  an  average  of  just  over  three  applications  for  all  of  the  cotton  in  Colombia. 

Although  considerable  headway  has  been  made  in  effective  control  of  cotton  insects 
in  Colombia,    it  w^ould  be  rather  surprising  if  further  progress  cannot  be  made  along  this 
line.    However,    from  this  point  on,    the  area  of  potential  progress  might  be  even  greater 
in  the  fields  of  fertilization  and  irrigation.    Indications  are  that  the  first  significant  im- 
portation of  fertilizer  for  use  on  cotton  was  in  1957.    At  that  time,    some   1,  000  metric 
tons  of  20-10-10  fertilizer  were  used.    Since  it  was  used  at  the  rate  of  about  180  pounds 
per  acre,    it  is  obvious  that  only  about  12,  000  acres,    or  approximately  1  out  of  each  13 
that  was  planted  to  cotton,    were  fertilized  in  that  year.    Results  w^ere  encouraging,    how- 
ever,   and  considerable  expansion  from  this  modest  beginning  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  each  succeeding  year.   Even  so,    it  seems  likely  that  the  stimulation  of  production  by 
use  of  fertilizer  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  will  have  run  its  course. 

Continued  growth  of  Colombia's  highly  efficient  textile  industry  will,    of  course,    ab- 
sorb more  domestic  cotton.    However,    it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Colombia  will  face 
a  period  of  years  in  which  the  need  to  export  a  portion  of  the  crop,    possibly  an  increasing 
portion,   will  exist,    and  what  the  official  government  cotton  policy  will  be  in  the  light  of 
such  a  development. 
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